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THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  IRELAND. 

*4  In  a  large  portion  of  Munster,  true  liberty  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  intolerable  tyranny 
prevails.  Life  is  not  secure,  right  is  disregarded,  the  process  of  the  law  cannot  be  enforced, 
and  dishonesty  and  lawlessness  disgrace  the  land.” — Charge  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Air.  Justice 
Fitzgerald  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Winter  Assizes  for  the  Province  of  Munster,  Dec.  7,  1880. 

“  If  this  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue  much  longer,  immediate  danger  to  Ireland 
will  be  the  consequence,  and  ultimate  disgrace  to  the  Empire  of  which  she  forms  a  part.  I 
speak  not  alone  in  the  interests  of  the  victims  of  this  Keign  of  Terror,  as  it  is  properly  called, 
but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  people  themselves,  who  are  too  dften  the  tools  of  men 
who  are  more  crafty  and  designing  than  themselves.” — Charge  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Baron  Dowse 
to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Winter  Assizes  for  the  Province  of  Connaught ,  December  10,  1880. 
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The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Chesterfield  Working  Men’s  Conserva¬ 
tive  Association  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bagshawe, 
in  the  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall,  Chesterfield,  on  December  18,  1880. 
The  audience  was  very  numerous  and  enthusiastic,  among  those  present 
bieng  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Viscount  Galway,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ashmead 
Bartlett,  M.P.,  and  many  of  the  leading  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bight  Hon.  D.  Plunket,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  moved 
the  first  resolution,  which  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Ministry,  especially  for  its  abandonment  of  the  government  of  Ireland ; 
and  expressed  unabated  confidence  in  the  wise,  firm,  and  statesmanlike 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues.  After  making  some 
local  references,  Air.  Plunket  said, — There  is  one  part  of  this  resolution 
which  interests  me  more  than  the  other  branches  of  it ;  but  before 
referring  to  the  Irish  question  (loud  cheers)  I  wish  to  make  an  allusion 
to  the  last  general  election.  (Cheers.)  I  think  that  this,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  is  a  plucky  and  a  wise  move  that  you  are  making 
here  in  this  town.  No  doubt  we  got  a  terrible  beating  at  the  last 
general  election.  There  is  no  use  denying  it,  and  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  now  is  to  put  on  our  coats  and  shake  hands,  and  begin  to 
organize  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the  next  set-to,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  return  the  compliment.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Certainly 
there  is  one  great  encouragement  that  we  have  in  our  efforts,  and  it 
is  this  :  that  our  adversaries  seem  to  be  doing  all  that  they  can  to 
dissipate  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  results  of  their  great  success. 
(Cheers.)  Nor  need  you  wonder  at  that.  How  was  it  they  com¬ 
passed  it?  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  call  hard  names  nor  vie 
with  some  of  them  in  misrepresentation,  or  exaggeration,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind ;  but  what  they  did  was  this.  They  got  every 
kind  of  politican  they  could  together  into  a  medley  party.  They  said 
i ‘Let  us  combine  for  one  purpose  of  putting  out  the  Conservatives,  no 
matter  if  we  don’t  agree  on  anything  else.’’  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
That  was,  no  doubt,  good  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  the 
Conservatives,  but  already  we  see  that  it  is  not  a  very  useful  kind  of 
system  for  keeping  in  the  Liberals.  (Cheers.)  I  never  could  under¬ 
stand  that  policy  of  saying,  “If  we  can  only  agree  on  one  particular 
point,  let  us  agree  on  that  condition,  and  all  the  rest  is  quite  simple 
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and  easy/’  The  different  sections  of  the  Liberal  Party  are  much 
more  opposed  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  the  Conservatives. 
They  cannot  abide  one  another  in  politics.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
I  was  amused  at  a  report  in  a  newspaper  which  one  of  your  members 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me,  which  recorded  the  proceedings  of  a 
Liberal  meeting  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town — I  forget  the 
exact  place.  One  of  the  speakers  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  although  he  differs  from  me  in  politics,  I  greatly  respect. 
I  mean  Sir  Henry  Jackson.  He  made  a  speech — a  very  pleasant,  agree¬ 
able  speech,  as  he  always  does — but  in  the  course  of  it,  when  no  one 
had  suggested  this  subject,  he  said,  “Oh,  they  are  always  accusing  us 
of  being  mixed  up  with  Birmingham.”  Now,  when  people  defend 
themselves  before  they  are  attacked,  there  is  generally  something 
curious  about  it.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Birmingham  was,  somehow 
or  other,  corroding  in  the  mind  of  my  good-tempered  friend.  And  I 
tell  you  that  Birmingham  is  going  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  near 
future  of  the  Liberal  Party.  There  are  two  members  of  Parliament 
there  who  know  their  own  minds,  and  are  bent  on  having  their  own 
way.  One  of  these  members  is  the  author  and  proprietor  of  what  is 
called  the  Caucus  system,  and  being  so  he  has  a  power  in  many  consti¬ 
tuencies  which  may  turn  out  to  be  very  inconvenient  to  some  of  his  friends 
who  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  him  on  every  point.  (Cheers.)  I 
venture  to  say  this,  and  to  commit  the  folly  of  hazarding  a  prophecy- 
keep  your  eye  in  the  future  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  has  not  been  a  very  long  time  even  in 
Parliament.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  Prime  Minister  he  is,  I 
believe,  about  the  strongest  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  this  moment. 
He  is  an  able,  cool-headed,  resolute  man  ;  and  I  promise  you  he  will  by 
and  by  breakup  the  Liberal  Party.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  We  need  not 
despair  in  any  way  ;  we  had  a  good  long  innings  until  last  spring.  We 
can  afford  to  wait  a  bit  ;  our  enemies  are  going  to  pieces  as  fast  as 
they  can.  But  I  call  upon  you  who  are  meeting  here  to-day  to 
inaugurate  this  Association  to  make  it  a  real  practical  working  Asso¬ 
ciation,  so  that  when  the  next  opportunity  comes  at  a  general  election 
you  will  be  found  ready  to  reverse  the  verdict  that  went  against  us  in 
East  Derbyshire  last  time.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  has  great  interest 
for  myself.  I  refer  to  Ireland.  This  is  the  one  question  which  at  the 
present  moment  eclipses  all  others,  and  whose  shadows  chill  and  darken 
all  the  atmosphere  of  politics.  When  we  turn  towards  Ireland  we 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  affairs  more  serious  than 
any  this  Empire  has  had  to  confront  certainly  in  the  time  of  this 
generation,  perhaps  more  serious  than  any  that  has  existed  throughout 
the  chequered  history  of  the  connection  between  the  two  islands.  A 
conspiracy  aiming  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  laws  which 
secure  property  in  Ireland,  and  ultimately  at  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire,  has  been  allowed  to  grow  to  such  a  pitch  of  power  and 
maturity  that  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land — the  law  of  this  famous 
British  Empire — lies  prostrate  and  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  conspir¬ 
ators.  I  will  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  impartial 


Judges  on  the  Irish  Bench — “  In  a  considerable  part  of  Ireland  true 
liberty  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  intolerable  tyranny  prevails.  Life  is 
not  secure,  right  is  disregarded,  the  process  of  the  law  cannot  be 
enforced,  and  dishonesty  and  lawlessness  disgrace  the  land.”  Those 
words  were  uttered  by  Judge  Fitzgerald  now  eleven  days  ago,  when 
charging  the  grand  jury  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  assize  for 
the  province  of  Munster.  That  state  of  things  has  since  been 
spreading.  It  is  at  this'  moment  spreading  rapidly  over  what¬ 
ever  portions  of  the  island  then  remained  unaffected  by  it. 
At  such  a  moment  it  is  the  instinct  of  Englishmen,  to  whatever  political 
party  they  belong,  to  turn  to  the  actual  Government  of  the  Empire  in 
order  to  see  what  attitude  they  hold  in  such  a  strange  and  unheard-of 
crisis.  They  have  not  by  the  mouth  of  any  Cabinet  Minister  declared 
their  views  ;  but  by  the  statements  put  forth  through  their  organs  in 
the  Press  and  by  the  mouths  of  the  subordinate  members  of  their 
Administration  they  have  made  clear  their  meaning — a  meaning  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  contradiction,  it  would  be  mere 
affectation  to  doubt.  And  what  is  their  resolve  ?  Parliament  still 
stands  prorogued  until  the  Gtli  of  January,  and  the  meaning  is  that 
until  then,  at  all  events,  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  just  now 
described  is  to  be  suffered  to  continue  and  to  spread  unchecked  by  any 
surer  or  stronger  methods  of  prevention  or  cure  than  those  which  up  to 
the  present  have  proved  wholly  useless.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  right  and  natural  that  these  matters  should  be  fully  and 
carefully  considered  in  any  assembly  of  Englishmen  who  love  the  laws 
and  the  liberties  of  their  county  and  abiding  the  greatness  and  integrity  of 
their  Empire.  (Cheers.)  I  happen  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  personally  and  on  the  spot  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  events 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  crisis ;  and  you  will  not,  therefore, 
think  it  presumptuous  on  my  part  if  I  endeavour  now  to  set  before 
you,  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  your  patience  will  permit,  a  practical  view 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  though  it  will  only  be  possible 
for  me  to  deal  with  a  small  part  of  the  subject.  I  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  three  months  in  a  house  which  is  situate  on  the 
borders  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  and  belongs  to  one  of 
the  most  popular  landowners  in  that  province,  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
Lord  Mountmorres  met  his  terrible  fate  within  two  miles  of  that  house, 
that  I  myself  saw  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man  while  it  still  curdled 
in  a  pool  upon  the  high  road  ;  when  I  tell  you  that  the  now  famous  farm 
of  Captain  Boycott  lies  but  a  couple  of  miles  off  in  another  direction, 
and  that  I  have  often  spoken  with  Captain  Boycott,  both  before  and 
after  the  Protestant  boys  came  gallantly  to  his  assistance — (loud  cheers) — 
you  will  admit  that  I  must  know  something  of  the  very  centre  of  dis¬ 
turbance.  From  thence  the  agitation  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  its 
salient  features  have  been  everywhere  faithfully  reproduced.  But  it 
was  not  many  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  have  been  lately  living  that 
agitation  was  begun,  and  there  it  has  most  rapidly  reached  its  full 
development.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  tales  of  horror  you  have  heard 
from  that  district  have  with  scarcely  an  exception  been  but  too  truly 
told.  As  an  Irishman  I  make  that  admission  with  shame  and  sorrow  ; 
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but  I  pray  you,  before  you  pass  final  sentence  upon  my  unhappy,, 
my  misguided  countrymen,  to  let  me  tell  you  also  that  it  was  not 
last  autumn  for  the  first  time  that  I  went  among  them.  I  have 
known  them  well  for  many  years,  and  in  however  unfavourable  a 
light  they  now  appear  to  you  I  have  seen  them  under  different 
circumstances.  I  have  lived  among  them  before  the  Land  League 
was  invented,  before  they  were  possessed  by  that  agitation  as  men 
were  formally  possessed  by  devils.  (Cheers.)  I  have  seen  them  good- 
humoured  and  light-hearted,  patient  under  conditions  of  life  that 
were  often  hard  and  difficult  enough;  I  have  known  them  faithful  to 
their  employers,  kindly  with  their  landlords,  honest  to  their  en¬ 
gagements,  and  grateful  for  kindness.  Such  were  their  characters 
and  such  their  habits,  I  say,  before  the  Land  Leaguers  came 
among  them;  and  if  now  you  see  in  them  the  opposites  of  all 
those  virtues,  I  beg  you  to  consider  with  what  manner  of  influences 
they  have  been  plied.  Never  before  did  any  apostles  preach  a 
gospel  so  irresistible.  They  appealed  to  all  the  most  powerful 
passions  of  those  half-educated  peasants ;  they  called  up  greed 
and  ambition,  and  told  them  that  they  need  not  and  ought  not  to 
pay  the  rent  they  had  promised  ;  they  assured  them  that  they  ought  to 
be  and  should  become  the  owners  of  the  land  which  was  not  theirs  ; 
they  appealed  to  patriotism,  and  taught  them  that  by  following  such 
teachings  they  would  achieve  what  they  called  the  freedom  of  their 
native  land.  To  set  them  against  their  landlords  they  raked  up  the 
past,  and  paraded  bygone  oppression  and  misery  in  order  to  efface  the 
memory  of  recent  kindness ;  and  if  in  any  poor  man’s  mind  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong — perhaps  the  influence  of  early  training  and  religion — 
fought  for  a  time  against  such  awful  promptings,  then  terror  was 
sum?noned  to  reinforce  all  these  other  tremendous  temptations,  and 
mental  fears  and  bodily  torture  were  used  to  overpower  the  last 
struggles  of  conscience.  (Loud  cheers.)  Yes,  they  have  been  debauched 
by  bribes  and  stunned  by  terror  until  they  have  been  wrought  up  to  a 
kind  of  madness  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  such  has  not  always 
been  their  state,  and  that  we  may  still  hope  that  under  different  and 
happier  influences  they  may  return  again  to  the  ways  of  honesty  and 
peace.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  the  while  these  evil  influences  were  having 
full  scope  no  voice  of  authority  was  raised  sternly  to  denounce  such 
teaching,  no  emblem  of  order  or  sign  of  law  was  put  forth  to  check 
the  violent  and  protect  the  weak,  Reserve  your  indignation  for  the 
agitators  who  have  worked  this  social  ruin,  and  measure  if  you  can 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  have  permitted  them  to  secure  such  a 
great  and  disastrous  triumph.  (Cheers.)  Before  I  proceed  with  the 
main  subject  let  me  refer  to  another — the  question  of  land  tenure  in 
Ireland.  It  has  been  pleaded  that  the  Government  could  not  bring  in 
repressive  legislation  without  first  redressing  the  alleged  grievances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  land.  I  am  not  opposed,  nor  was  the  Government  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  investigating  and  reviewing  the  existing  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  early  in  this  year  to  enquire  into  it,  and  to 
see  whether  it  was  necessary  to  make  changes  or  not.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
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Government  issued  another  Commission.  Neither  has  reported,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  their  conclusions  may  be.  But  I  say,  pending 
that,  we  cannot  be  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what 
changes,  if  any,  are  necessary.  (Hear,  hear.)  We,  Irish  and  English 
Conservatives,  will  give  a  perfectly  fair  and  frank  considera¬ 
tion  to  whatever  is  found  by  these  Commissions,  and  a  fair  and  frank 
criticism.  We  shall  investigate  them  in  no  party  spirit ;  we  shall; 
examine  them  candidly.  But  observe,  the  present  Government  disap¬ 
proves  entirely  of  the  land  programme  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers. 
If  the  Government  brings  in  any  new  scheme,  it  will  be  mainly  a 
scheme  for  securing  the  “Three  F’s,”  that  is  to  say — fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rents,  and  free  sale ;  but  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  adopting 
Mr.  Parnell’s  plans.  They  have  said  so  often.  Then  I  want  to  know 
from  them  what  is  the  logic  of  their  position  ?  You  are  bringing 
in  a  measure  to  satisfy  persons  who  have  not  broken  the  law, 
and  you  do  not  intend  to  bring  in  a  measure  to  satisfy  those 
that  have.  Why,  pending  the  bringing  in  of  your  measure* 
should  you  not  arrest  those  who  have  broken  the  law  and  whom 
you  do  not  intend  to  satisfy  ?  (Cheers.)  What  are  the  grievances  of 
the  Land  League  ?  One  is  the  existence  of  property  at  all.  (Loud 
cheers.)  What  is  the  other?  The  existence  of  the  British 
Government.  (Cheers.)  Then  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  conciliating 
them  with  the  “  Three  F’s  ?  They  have  told  you  over  and  over  again 
that  this  is  not  what  they  want.  Then,  why  allow  that  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  law  and  guarding  the  rights  of 
peaceable  subjects  ?  (Cheers.)  But  we  Conservatives  are  rather 
taken  to  task  because  we  have  not  given  opinions  upon  this  policy 
of  the  “Three  F’s.”  The  policy  of  the  “Three  F’s”  is  not 
now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time.  It  was  brought  forward  in 
1870,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  dealing  with  the  land  question.  It 
was  the  great  rival  scheme  to  his,  and  it  was  overthrown  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  that  time  After  his  Government  went  out  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  came  in  the  scheme  was  brought  forward  again  by  the  Irish 
members.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
they  were  then  also  opposed  by  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  late  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  among  those  wTho  argued  powerfully  against  their  scheme 
were  the  present  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  (Rt.  Hon.  Hugh  Law)  and 
Lord  Hartington.  (Laughter.)  I  find  in  Hansard,  volume  230,  page 
635 — June  29,  1876 — Mr.  Law  was  reported  as  follows  : — “  But,  Sir, 
it  is  needless  to  criticize  these  proposals  further.  Such  proposals  have 
been  made  before.  They  were  made  during  the  discussions  that  preceded 
the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  in  1870.  They  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  examined  in  the  luminous  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when 
he  introduced  the  measure .  He  there  showed  the  injustice  and  the> 
impolicy  of  any  such  virtual  transfer  of  property  as  must  be  involved, 
in  the  compulsory  establishment  of  fixity  of  tenure ,  and  for  himself 
and  the  Liberal  Party  which  he  led ,  emphatically  pronounced  against 
it .”  (Laughter.)  Again,  in  1877,  Lord  Hartington  was  still  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  “  Three  F’s”  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
issue  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
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in  Ireland,  although  not  hostile  to  such  a  suggestion  on  other  grounds, 
“  he  should  be  averse  ”  (even)  “to  an  enquiry  if  it  tv  ere  supposed  by 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  prelude  to  leyislatimi 
on  new  principles ,  for  the  purpose  of  establishiny  fixity  of  tenure  and 
the  valuation  of  rents  ”  (Laughter.)  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  longer 
this  agitation  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  more  embarrassed  in  every  way 
becomes  the  position  of  the  Government  ?  The  lawlessness  grows  wider 
and  wilder,  it  will  take  a  stronger,  perhaps  a  bloody  coercion  to  put 
it  down ;  and  you  will  have  this  difficulty  in  addition — the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  peasantry  every  day  become  more  extravagant  and,  far  from 
satisfying  them,  any  moderate  proposals  you  can  make  by  and  by  will  be 
found  to  have  been  discounted  beforehand.  But  while  the  Government 
is  fumbling  among  blue-books  to  find  something  to  support  a  policy 
which  they  formerly  denounced  and  discredited,  a  policy  on  which  I  am 
advancing  no  argument — I  reserve  my  judgment  entirely — what  is  taking 
place  in  Ireland  ?  I  will  quote  the  opinions  of  the  judges.  Judge  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  is  no  Orange  Tory  partisan,  he  has  been  all  his  life  a  Liberal 
of  Liberals,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Irish  Bench — he  says,  addressing  the  grand  jury  of  Munster, 
“  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  exaggeration  or  to  create  excitement  or 
alarm.  I  desire  to  express  myself  in  the  calm  and  measured  lan¬ 
guage  which  best  becomes  one  to  whom  the  administration  of 
justice  is  committed,  and  I  should  fall  short  of  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
point  out  that  in  a  large  portion  of  Munster  true  liberty  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  intolerable  tyranny  prevails.  Life  is  not  secure,  right  is 
disregarded,  the  process  of  the  law  cannot  be  enforced,  and  dishonesty 
and  lawlessness  disgrace  the  land.”  That  state  of  affairs  continues  and 
is  spreading  over  Ireland.  (Shame.)  The  agitation  which  is  now 
so  well  known  as  the  Land  League  was  founded  at  a  village  called 
Irishtown,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  about  18  months  ago.  By  whom 
was  it  founded  ?  By  two  men  named  Davitt  and  Devoy.  These  men 
had  been  convicted  in  connection  with  the  old  Fenian  conspiracy  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  Devoy  had  been,  it  is  stated,  actively  engaged  in 
seducing  soldiers  from  their  allegiance  in  Dublin,  while  Davitt  was 
sentenced  on  a  charge  of  levying  war  against  the  Queen.  The  Fenian 
conspiracy  had  been  successfully  extinguished  ;  there  was  no  hope  of 
soon  again  arousing  the  Irish  people  to  open  rebellion  ;  but  these 
two  men  with  others  conceived  the  policy  of  working  for  the 
same  end  by  other  means — namely,  by  a  so-called  constitutional 
agitation,  aimed  in  the  first  place  at  freeing  the  occupying  tenants 
of  Ireland  from  payment  of  rent  and  getting  rid  of  the  landlord 
classes,  who  were  described  as  the  English  garrison.  Mr.  Parnell  after¬ 
wards  allied  himself  with  the  Land  League.  He  has  thus  described  his 
own  motives  and  objects.  Speaking  in  America  of  the  determination  of 
the  Irish  tenant  farmers  to  own  the  land,  Mr.  Parnell  said,  “  We  have 
been  guided  by  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  buy  a  reform  than  to 
fight  for  it,  but  for  my  part  I  wish  to  say  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  own  the  land,  and  whether  they  get  it  by  purchase 
to-day  or  by  force  of  arms  to-morrow  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to 
devote  his  best  energies  to  a  solution  of  this  great  question.”  The  con- 
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elusion  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  was  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Six 
hundred  thousand  Irish  tenants  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  they  are 
more  powerful  than  ten  thousand  landlords,  and  when  we  have 
claimed  the  land  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  shall  have  laid  the 
foundation-stone  for  our  country  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.”  With  what  temptations  the  apostles  of  this 
new  gospel  recommended  themselves  to  the  Irish  people  I  have 
already  explained,  and  the  consequence  you  see  before  you. 
Speaking  in  my  place  in  Parliament  in  last  February  of  this  agita- 
tionr  I  said  “it  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  incite  the 
people  to  a  bloody  resistance  to  the  law.”  I  was  severely  taken 
to  task  for  such  language.  I  did  not  then  retract,  and  I  do  not  now 
regret  those  words.  While  Mr.  Parnell  w^as  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
infusing  a  new  spirit  into  what  he  calls  the  National  party  there,  he 
and  others  pressed  forward  their  propaganda  among  the  peasantry  in 
Ireland,  and,  aided  by  the  bad  seasons  of  last  winter  and  spring, 
obtained  a  considerable  following,  especially  in  Mayo.  At  the  time  of 
the  general  election,  Lord  Beaconsfield  warned  the  English  people  that 
Home  Rule  (with  which  the  Radical  party  were  coquetting  in  English 
and  Scotch  as  well  as  in  Irish  constituencies)  had  entered  upon  a  new 
phase,  and  he  said  it  might  prove,  in  its  ultimate  results,  scarcely  less 
disastrous  than  pestilence  and  famine.  His  farseeing  warnings  were 
little  heeded  and  were,  indeed,  generally  ridiculed  by  enlightened 
Liberal  politicians.  (Laughter.)  There  was  at  the  time,  no  doubt,  a 
general  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  calm  and  peace  in  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  speaking  on  the  31st  of  March,  in  Mid-Lothian,  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  that  there  was  an  absence  of  crime  and  outrage 
and  general  sense  of  comfort  and  satisfaction,  such  as  had  been  un¬ 
known  in  the  previous  history  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  was  supplanted  by  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the  new  Ministry  ? 
They  dropped  the  Peace  Preservation  Acts,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
the  late  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  danger  of  such  a  course.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  been  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  popular 
of  Viceroys  ;  he  had  carefully  studied  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Forster,  coming  freshly  to  his  office,  able  and  laborious  as  I  willingly 
.admit  him  to  be,  could  then  know  little  about  it.  But  Mr.  Forster,  as 
the  organ  of  the  new  Government,  proclaimed — with  a  light  heart  pro¬ 
claimed — that  he  could  govern  Ireland  by  the  appliances  of  the  ordinary 
law.  We  now  know  that  Mr.  Forster  had  then  before  him  the  opinion, 
the  practically  unanimous  opinion,  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  and 
other  permanent  officials  in  Ireland  that  it  would  be  unwise  and 
dangerous  to  dispense  with  those  preventive  measures.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  month  of  June  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  was  allowed  to  expire. 
No  sooner  was  the  ordinary  law  declared  to  be  sufficient  than  the 
licence  of  lawlessness  commenced.  No  sooner  had  authority  disarmed 
itself  than  agitation  armed.  The  lower  classes  of  the  population  were 
aroused  by  the  prospect  of  impunity.  The  anarchy  began.  Then 
came  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  Baron  Dowse  referred  to  this 
crime  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Connaught.  He  said:  — 
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You  all  recollect  being  startled  on  a  morning  in  September  last  by 
the  intelligence  flashed  over  the  country  that  Lord  Mountmorres  .had 
been  murdered  when  going  home  in  the  evening  from  the  village  of 
Clonbur  to  his  residence,  Ebor  Hall,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lough 
Corrib.  To  me  it  was  most  shocking  intelligence,  for  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  I  had  the  unfortunate  nobleman  before  me  as  defendant  in 
a  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  be  an 
exceedingly  inoffensive  gentleman.  It  was  a  terrible  crime,  and  the 
perpetrator  of  it  will  probably  never  be  brought  before  the  bar  of 
justice.  He  must  be  left  to  his  God  and  the  miserable  torture  of  his 
own  conscience,  if  he  possesses  a  conscience — a  fact  which  I  am  some* 
what  inclined  to  doubt  when  I  look  at  the  condition  of  several  parts  of 
ihis  country.”  It  is  not  known,  perhaps  it  will  be  never  known,  what 
were  the  motives  that  prompted  that  awful  crime.  It  is  believed  by 
many  in  that  part  of  the  country  well  able  to  form  an  opinion  that  the 
murder  was  planned  and  consummated  mainly  in  order  to  give  prestige 
to  the  movement.  As  a  peer  he  was  notable,  and  his  fate  must  attract 
attention,  but  he  was  poor,  comparatively  friendless,  and  an  easy 
object  for  the  assassin,  who  in  the  then  state  of  the  country  was  certain 
of  immunity  from  punishment.  Whether  those  were  the  results  con¬ 
templated  or  not,  they  were  certainly  the  results  that  did  immediately 
follow  ;  an  immense  increase  of  authority  did  immediately  accrue  to  the 
Land  League,  and  ever  since  any  one  who  ventures  in  any  matter,  great 
or  small,  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Land  League  is  at  once  threatened 
with  “  the  fate  of  Mountmorres.”  (Cries  of  shame  !)  On  the  other  hand 
respectable  and  law-abiding  people  were  aroused  to  action  ;  they  natu¬ 
rally  turned  to  the  Executive,  a  deputation  of  more  than  100  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  waited  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Forster  at  Dublin 
Castle.  They  laid  fully  before  them  the  state  of  the  country.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  worst  districts  told  much  the  same  story  that  has 
lately  been  expressed  in  the  charges  of  the  judges ;  others  said 
that  their  districts  were  not  yet  seriously  affected,  but  that  the 
shadow  of  the  Land  League  was  already  creeping  swiftly  over 
them  ;  they  implored  the  Government  to  interfere.  What  was  the 
answer  of  the  Government  ?  Did  they  deny  the  reality  of  the 
crisis  ?  No  ;  they  admitted  it  fully  and  that  they  knew  all  about 
it,  and  they  asked  the  deputation  for  advice  and  sympathy. 
Laughter  and  derisive  cheers  But  it  may  be  said — What  would 
you  have  had  the  Government  do  ?  I  will  not  shrink  from  the 
challenge.  I  was  living  at  that  time,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  most 
disturbed  part  of  all  Ireland,  and  I  know  it  was,  I  may  say,  the 
imiversal  judgment  of  all  those  persons,  official  and  unofficial,  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
spot,  that,  if  at  that  time  Parliament  had  been  called  together  and  the 
Government  had  obtained  powers  similar  to  those  which  were  granted 
to  Lord  Hartington  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
ten  years  ago — powers,  I  mean  partially,  and  under  well-defined 
conditions,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — I  say  it  was  believed 
then,  and  I  now  believe  that  all  the  worst  features  of  the  disease  would 
have  speedily  ceased,  and  its  further  spread  over  the  country  would 
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have  been  prevented  ;  and  I  will  give  my  reasons.  But  first  let  me  say 
that  there  is  no  man  who  detests  more  than  I  do  any  departure  from 
the  ordinary  law,  any  interference  with  personal  freedom.  Most  of  all 
do  I  deprecate — so  long  as  it  can  possibly  be  avoided— any  tampering 
with  that  grand  old  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  solid  foundations  of  the  liberties  of  this  Empire.  (Cheers.)  I 
can  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr. Forster  in  all  his  humane  and  freedom- 
loving  sentiments  upon  that  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  my  public  life  that  I  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Act 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  which,  in  the  year  1875, 
the  then  existing  Coercion  Code  for  Ireland  was  so  far  modified  and 
relaxed  that,  from  being,  as  we  found  it,  one  of  the  severest,  it  became 
one  of  the  mildest  forms  of  preventive  legislation  that  had  been  applied 
in  Ireland  during  the  present  century.  That  was  done  as  I  know — for  I 
wTas  acting  at  the  time  as  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland — after  anxious 
enquiry  and  mature  consideration  ;  it  was  done  with  the  approval  of 
those  permanent  officials  in  Ireland  whose  long  experience  enables 
them  to  form  a  soild  and  reliable  judgment  in  such  matters.  But  we 
did  not  then  think  it  wise,  and  we  were  advised  that  it  would  be 
unsafe,  to  part  with  those  provisions  which  permitted  the  promiscuous 
use  of  arms  by  the  people,  or  to  abandon  certain  other  moderate  preven¬ 
tive  powers,  which,  accordingly,  the  present  Government  found  in 
existence  when  they  came  into  office,  but  which  they  lightly, 
as  I  think  and  as  I  believe,  against  advice  allowed  to  expire. 
(Cheers.)  But  now  why  do  I  say  that  a  power  should  at  that 
time  have  been  given  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  by  his  warrant 
to  arrest,  and  for  a  time  imprison,  persons  upon  suspicion  ?  Because 
it  is  the  only  way  you  can  grapple  with  a  conspiracy  when  it  has 
grown  so  strong  that  the  people  of  the  country,  either  from  sympathy 
or  terror  refuse  to  provide  you  wdth  legal  evidence  against  it.  Let  me 
explain  how  this  wTould  have  acted  in  the  particular  case.  The  teachings 
of  the  Land  League,  however  tempting,  would  never  have  taken  the 
same  hold  of  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the  people  that  they  had 
done,  if  it  were  not  for  the  terror  that  accompanied  them.  It  encour¬ 
aged  the  evil-disposed,  overpowered  the  conscientious,  gave  impunity 
to  those  who  violated  their  contracts  and  the  law,  and  made  the 
obtaining  of  legal  evidence  and  the  other  processes  of  ordinary  justice 
practically  impossible.  And  how  was  this  terror  produced  ?  Not  so 
much  by  the  central  organization  of  the  Land  League — at  least  not  so 
much  directly — as  by  a  network  of  local  conspiracies  spreading  over 
the  face  of  the  disturbed  districts.  In  Mayo  the  surviving  cadres  of 
the  old  Fenian  organization  provided  a  ready  machinery;  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  plan  was  quickly  copied.  At 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of  there  wTere  in  the  counties  of  Mayo 
and  Galway  some  eight  or  ten  individuals,  most  of  them  dwrellers 
in  small  towns,  having  little  or  no  interest  personally  in  the  land 
question.  They  were  the  wire-pullers  of  the  agitation.  they 
organized  the  meetings,  and  either  wTere  themselves,  or  inspired  the 
voices  that  shouted  in  the  crowd  for  landlords’  blood,  and  no  doubt 
they  helped  to  plan  and  carry  out  such  murders  as  that  of  Lord 
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Mountmorres.  Idle,  loafing,  spouting  fellows,  these  gentry  were 
perfectly  well-known  to  the  authorities,  and  could  have  been  at  once 
arrested  on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  if,  indeed,  as  is  more  probable,  the 
shadow  of  its  coming  had  not  at  once  caused  them  to  fly  the  country. 
(Loud  cheers.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  their  confederates 
would  have  at  once  commenced  to  distrust  each  other,  and  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  as  has  always  happened  before  in  similar  cases,  would  have 
fallen,  like  a  house  of  cards,  to  the  ground.  I  believe  the  country 
would  have  then  quieted  down  very  quickly.  Honest,  law-abiding 
men  would  have  plucked  up  courage.  The  harvest  had  been  abundant— 
the  best  for  30  years  ;  the  people  were  at  first  in  good  humour — well 
able,  and  in  many  cases,  as  I  know,  quite  willing  to  pay  their  rents  and 
debts  if  they  dared.  (Cheers. )  If  this  be  so — and  it  is  the  opinion,  I 
believe,  of  every  law-abiding  citizen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that 
much  of  the  horrors,  the  lawlessness,  and  the  bloodshed  we  have 
since  witnessed  could  have  been  averted  by  the  temporary  imprison¬ 
ment  or  enforced  absence  of  a  few  of  the  worst  characters  in  the 
country — does  it  not  seem  intolerable  to  think  that  such  a  happy  result 
should  have  been  prevented  by  the  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  one  or 
tw~o  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  clung  blindly  to  the  bald  and 
inapplicable  dogma  that  “force  is  no  remedy  for  lawlessness  ?  ”  (Loud 
cheers.)  Surely  my  friend  Mr.  Courtney  was  right  when  in  his  able 
speech  the  other  day  he  asked  them,  “  Are  ye  not  too  superstitious  ?  ” 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  Mr.  Forster,  if  he  ever  demanded  those  powders, 
yielded  to  stronger  wills  than  his  own,  and  instead  of  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  drafted  over  a  handful  of  Marines  from 
England.  (Laughter.)  November  was  signalized  by  the  Boycott 
incident.  Belief  was  sent  to  Captain  Boycott.  The  men  of  Ulster 
gallantly  did  their  work.  But  no  sooner  had  they  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  North  than  the  iron  tyranny  of  the  Land  League  closed 
again  over  this  isolated  effort  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
loyal  men.  Then  came  the  Cabinet  Councils  in  November.  It  was 
well  known  in  Ireland  that  Mr.  Forster  went  to  London  bearing 
the  advice  of  all  the  permanent  officials  that  immediate  measures 
of  an  exceptional  character  were  absolutely  necessary.  It  wras 
believed  that  Mr.  Forster  wras  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  there  were 
rumours  of  frightful  internal  convulsions  within  the  vitals  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  generally  understood  that  those  members  of  the  Cabinet 
whose  personal  knowledge  and  official  experience  of  Ireland  made  their 
opinions  best  wrorth  having  were  in  favour  of  an  immediate  Session  of 
Parliament  ;  but  that  the  members  for  Birmingham,  who  knewr  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Irish  crisis  (loud  cheers)  laid  down  the  sage  maxim 
that  “  force  is  no  remedy  for  lawlessness.”  (Groans).  However  that 
may  be,  it  seems  that  the  Cabinet  then  concluded  to  adjourn  the  question 
and  decided  to  decide  nothing,  and  so  poor  Mr.  Forster  was  sent  back 
empty  handed  to  Ireland,  and  the  members  for  Birmingham  made  splen¬ 
did  speeches  to  their  republican  constituents,  in  which  they  further 
enforced  that  wise  maxim  that  “  force  is  no  remedy  for  lawlessness.”  In 
November  Mr.  Forster  had  instituted  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  others,  which  is  still  gradually  approaching  a  trial.  I  am  told 
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that  if  it  ever  begins,  which  seems  doubtful,  the  Crown  will  have  to  give 
evidence  of  about  105  meetings  and  speeches,  and  I  suppose  to  examine 
about  twice  as  many  witnesses  ;  how  many  the  traversers  may  call  I  can¬ 
not  guess ;  but  the  trial  can  hardly  last  less  than  five  weeks, and  I  dare  say 
before  it  concludes  the  spring  birds  will  be  singing  gaily  in  the  green  woods 
As  to  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  verdict  for  obvious  reasons  I  make  no 
observation.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  In  the  month  of  November  the 
anarchy  in  Ireland  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  reign  of  terror,  and  Mr. 
Forster  issued  a  memorandum  to  the  magistrates,  reminding  them  of 
some  old  Acts  of  Parliament.  (Loud  laughter.)*  Then  came  the 
winter  assizes.  I  have  already  read  to  you  the  solemn  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fitzgerald,  spoken  in  Munster.  Listen  to  those  of  Baron 
Dowse,  spoken  in  Connaught.  He,  too,  is  in  politics  a  strong  Liberal.  He 
said  : — 4  4  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  the  remedies 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  except  so  far  as  the  remedies  are  bound  up  with 
the  law,  the  wise  and  firm  administration  of  which  I  hope  all  will  take 
part  in  during  the  present  assizes.  This,  however,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  saying,  for  I  think  it  is  the  time  and  the  place  to  do  so,  that 
if  this  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue  much  longer  immediate 
danger  to  Ireland,  will  be  the  consequence  and  ultimate  disgrace  to  the 
Empire  of  which  she  forms  a  part .  No  true  friend  of  Ireland,  no  real 
lover  of  liberty,  as  contradistinguished  from  licentiousness,  can  dare 
approve  of  the  state  of  facts  I  lay  before  you.  I  speak  not  alone  in  the- 
interest  of  the  victims  of  this  reign  of  terror ,  as  it  is  properly  called ,  but 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  people  themselves ,  who  are  too  often  the 
tools  of  men  who  are  more  crafty  and  designing  than  themselves.  I  speak 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  which  in  every  part — from  North 
to  South,  from  East  to  West,  in  the  study  of  the  professional  man,  in  the 
wareroom  of  the  trader,  in  the  home  of  the  country  gentleman,  and  in 
the  cottage  of  the  farmer — feels  the  terrible  influence  of  this  dreadful 
disease,  some  of  the  more  dangerous  symptoms  of  which  I  have  laid  be¬ 
fore  you.  I  hope  it  is  not  out  of  character  for  me  to  say  that  I  fervently 
pray  to  God  that  this  cloud  of  discontent  and  crime  which  is  brooding 
over  this  province  may  be  speedily  removed,  and  that  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness, truth  and  justice,  may  be  once  more  established  within  its  borders.’* 


*In  reply  to  this  memorandum,  the  subjoined  memorial  has  been  extensively  signed  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  Cavan 

“  To  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  P.C.,  Chief  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle. 

“  We,  the  undersigned  magistrates  of  the  county  Cavan,  having  carefully  read  your  circular 
of  the  8th  ult.,  defining  our  powers  under  the  Acts  15, 16  George  III.,  and  1,  2  William  IV., 
desire  to  point  out  that  we  were  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  powers  conveyed  to  us 
under  these  statutes,  but  that,  owing  to  the  terrorism  exercised  throughout  the  county  by 
members  of  the  Land  League  and  its  sympathisers,  as  well  as  by  other  societies,  which  renders 
the  law  powerless,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  information  sufficient  to  bring 
to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  alluded  to  in  that  circular.  Shopkeepers,  farmers, 
labourers,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of  society  are  coerced  into  joining  the  League,  knowing  full 
well  that  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  having  their  houses  burnt, 
their  cattle  houghed  and  their  fences  levelled,  withouteven  a  remote  probability  of  obtaining 
redress  or  protection  from  the  law.  We  are  anxious  to  do  our  duty  to  the  utmost  of  our 
X>ower,  and  regret  that,  inconsequence  of  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to* 
deal  with  the  offences  mentioned  in  your  circular.  We  also  earnestly  request  you  to  inform 
the  Government  that,  in  our  opinion,  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  life  and 
property.  We  feel  called  on  to  make  this  reply  to  your  circular,  as  it  might  be  inferred  that 
we  were  either  ignorant  of  or  unwilling  to  do  our  duty  ;  and  also  to  relieve  ourselves  frotn. 
the  responsibility  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.— -We  are,  Ac.” 
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Much  to  the  same  effect  was  the  charge  of  Mr..  Justice  Barry  in 
Leinster,  though,  of  course,  the  agitation  had  not  yet  assumed  in  those 
eastern  counties  quite  such  formidable  proportions  ;  but  it  was 
advancing,  and  has  been  advancing  there  ever  since  ;  and  in  Belfast 
Mr.  Justice  Lawson  warned  the  Government  that  even  in  Ulster 
the  intimidation  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  was  gradually  but  surely  spreading.  These  two  last  men¬ 
tioned  judges  are  also  Liberals  in  politics.  In  such  circumstances  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  a  Cabinet  Council  was  suddenly  summoned.  But 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  It  is.  now  all  admitted — the  lawlessness,  the 
anarchy,  the  reign  of  terror,  the  ruin  to  Ireland,  and  shame  to  the 
Empire — it  is  admitted  that  the  ordinary  law  is  insufficient,  that 
exceptional  powers  must  be  obtained.  But  we  are  to  wait  for  that 
until  the  6tli  of  January,  or  some  other  day  to  be  hereafter  named  by 
permission  of  the  members  for  Birmingham !  Meantime,  in  the 
language  of  Judge  Fitzgerald,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  “  liberty 
is  not  to  exist,  and  intolerable  tyranny  is  to  prevail ;  life  is  not  to  be 
secure  ;  right  is  to  be  disregarded  ;  the  processes  of  the  law  are  not  to 
be  enforced  ;  and  dishonesty  and  lawlessness  are  to  disgrace  the  land.” 
(Cries  of  Shame.)  Does  not  this  thing  seem  incredible  ? 
I  could  understand  it  if  they  denied  the  anarchy  or  denied  the  necessity 
of  exceptional  legislation ;  but  to  admit  both  one  and  the  other  and 
leave  them  so  for  another  three  weeks  !  Is  this  another  attempt  to 
patch  up  the  split  in  the  Cabinet?  Is  this  another  concession  to  the 
Birmingam  proposition  that  “force  is  no  remedy  for  lawlessness  ? ” 
If  it  is,  does  not  this  wise  saw  sound,  in  the  presence  of  the  crisis 
I  have  described,  but  pompous,  empty,  trifling  ?  Has  not  the  union  of 
ignorant  airogance  with  well  intentioned  weakness  been  consummated  in 
that  compromise?  (Loud  cheers.)  Can  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Forster  has 
gone  back  to  Ireland  merely  to  assist  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  looking  on, 
as  from  a  stagebox,  at  this  Christmas  pantomime  of  lawlessness  and  riot  ? 
And  while  troops  are  pouring  into  Ireland  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
considerable  civil  wTar,  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Government  and  law 
geems  paralyzed  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  process-server,  in  a  country 
where  trial  by  jury  has  become  a  farce,  and  the  Queen’s  writ  has 
ceased  to  run.  Landlords  and  agents  can  no  longer  collect  rents  or 
recover  their  lands,  save  at  peril  of  their  lives.  Those  wTho  have 
charges  on  the  land, the  widows  and  younger  children  and  incumbrancers 
who  have  no  other  income,  many  of  whom  gave  time  and  lived  on 
credit  in  the  last  bad  year,  are  now,  in  a  year  of  plentiful  harvest,  left 
penniless.  The  shopkeepers,  who  depend  on  these  better  classes,  are 
going  bankrupt.  The  humbler  traders  exercise  their  calling  in 
constant  dread  of  being  “Boycotted  ”  if  they  in  any  degree  displease 
the  members  of  the  League.  Railway  and  steampacket  companies  can, 
in  some  instances,  only  carry  goods  or  passengers  by  its  permission. 
And  so  as  the  flood  of  lawlessness  rises  it  undermines  one  after  another 
those  buttresses  of  middle-class  respectability  ;  they  give  way  and  fall 
into  the  torrent  that  is  sweeping  all  before  it.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
anything  to  lose  are  coming  in  additional  numbers  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  a  better  chance  of  preserving  their  property  by  throwing  in 
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their  lot  with  the  Land  League  than  by  running  the  risk  of  opposing 
it,  and  now  they  know  that  without  remedy  they  must  remain  for 
another  month,  at  all  events !  Business  has  not  been  so  thriving  lately 
that  they  can  afford  that  kind  of  self-sacrifice  much  longer.  Trade 
stands  still,  commerce  is  paralyzed,  capital  flies  from  the  country, 
society  is  relapsing  into  savagery,  and  government  is  supplanted  by 
anarchy  ;  and  Ministers  meanwhile  look  on  with  the  complacent  remark 
that  “  force  is  no  remedy  for  lawlessness.7’  And  the  people — aye,  the 
Irish  people  ! — what  sort  of  lessons  are  they  learning  ?  Lessons  of  class- 
hatred,  of  disregard  of  honest  dealing,  of  law  overturned  and  violence 
triumphant.  The  people  are  rapidly  treading  backwards  the  steps 
which,  slowly  but  steadily,  they  have  now  for  many  years  been  making 
in  the  paths  of  prosperity,  peace,  and  loyalty;  while  their  eyes  are 
kept  firmly  fixed  upon  that  ultimate  goal  to  turn  them  away 
from  which  has  been  the  policy  of  every  English  statesman  for 
a  century  ;  they  are  coming  more  and  more  every  day  to  believe 
that  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  triumphed  in  every  trial,  so  will  he  achieve  for 
them  that  independent  nationality  which  he,  no  doubt,  desires,  but 
which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  breaking  up  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  cannot  believe  that  English  public  opinion  has  fully  realized 
the  gravity  of  this  crisis  ;  and  if  I  have  seemed  to  any  of  you  to  have 
spoken  too  strongly,  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  I  have  founded  my 
remarks  not  only  upon  what  I  have  myself  seen  and  heard,  but  also  upon 
the  calm,  impartial  statements  of  the  highest  judges  of  the  land  ;  and 
forgive  me  if  I  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  law-abiding 
people  of  England,  to  stand  between  my  country  and  ruin.  (Loud  and 
continued  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  Other  speeches  followed, 
Lord  Galway,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  saying  that  he  believed 
there  was  not  a  Liberal  who  gave  a  vote  at  the  last  election  who  did 
not  regret  that  vote  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned. 


